THE CABINET, 1914-19

In 1916 Mr Asquith himself indicated the defects of the War Com-
mittee:1 (i) Its membership was too large. (2) There was delay,
evasion, and often obstruction., on the part of the departments in giving
effect to its decisions. (3) It was often kept in ignorance by the depart-
ments of information which was essential and even vital, though of
a technical kind. (4) It was overcharged with duties, many of them of
a kind suitable for subordinate bodies.2 This was in reply to a memoran-
dum by Lloyd George advocating the setting up of a War Committee
with full executive powers, subject to the right of the Prime Minister to
refer any matter to the Cabinet.3 The plan involved the suspension of
the Prime Minister from the direct control of the war and led ultimately
to the resignation of Mr Asquith and the formation of the second War
Coalition under Mr Lloyd George.

The new Prime Minister decided to supersede the ordinary Cabinet
by a War Cabinet of five members., none of whom, except the Chancellor
of the Exchequer, should possess departmental duties. Mr Lloyd George
has explained his motives:

I had long come to the conclusion that a body of twenty members was
a futile instrument for the conduct of any business which required immediate
action. I ultimately resolved to set up a Cabinet of five to whom the whole
control of the War should be entrusted. I felt that they must remain in
almost constant session to review events from day to day. Ministers who
were in charge of departments could rarely be available for purposes of
consultation, and their minds would naturally be taken up with the innumer-
able petty details of their respective offices. The War Cabinet must therefore
consist of men who were free from all departmental cares and who could
devote the whole of their time and thought to the momentous questions
which were involved in the successful direction of a world war. When
matters arose which affected any particular department, the head of that
department could be summoned to attend the Cabinet bringing with him
appropriate experts. It was made quite clear that the Cabinet would have
the same direct access to those experts as their departmental chiefs, that
questions could be addressed to them directly, and that they were to speak
their minds freely without awaiting the permission or opinion of their
political chiefs.4

1 The Dardanelles Committee became the War Committee in November 1915.
* Lloyd George, War Memoirs^ n, p. 984.              3 Ibid, n, pp. 982-3.

4 Ibid, ill, pp. 1063-4.
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